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THE HUMANITY OF NATTTRE. 

" Oft on the dappled turf at ease 
I sit and play with smiles, 
Loose types of things through all degrees." 

WORDSWORTH. 

We speak distinctively of an inanimate 
nature ; but we believe artistically in an 
universally animated one. The poet, pro- 
perly ignores sectional lines, when he says : 

" All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul." 

The author of the Modern Painters is as 
true, when he says, " Eternal Nature has 
a body and soul like man, but her soul is the 
deity." Man, a fraction of this nature, 
finds it a pleasure to study it, but he can do 
it only according to his temperament. Onr 
last quoted authpr marks the three distin- 
guishing grades of minds, much in the man- 
ner that we have shown Goethe did, in our 
last article. " It is possible," he says, " to 
represent the body without the spirit, and 
this shall be like to those, whose senses are 
only cognizant of body. It is possible to 
represent the spirit in its ordinary and in- 
ferior manifestations, and this shall be like 
to those who have not watched for its mo- 
ments of power. It is possible to represent 
the spirit in its secret and high operations, 
and this shall be like only to those, to 
whose watching they have been revealed. 
All these are Truth; but according to the 
dignity of the truths he can represent or 
feel, is the power of the painter." 

"We are not denizens of one world alone. 
There is a world of mankind, in which we 
are jostled day by day, by beings of flesh 
and blood. There is the world of inward 
creations of our brain, musical with airy 
tongues, a vision-life, where things come 
and go, and are ever changeful as in a ka- 
leidoscope ; one capable of many faces, such 
as Shakspeare could" exhaust, and then ima- 
gine new. There is that other, indescrib- 
able realm, the spirit world, that 

" Around this world of sense, 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 
Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors dense, 
A vital breath of more ethereal air !" 

Lastly, the world of Nature ! The dull, 
plodding liver in this life of ours, sees naught 
" beyond this visible, diurnal sphere." It 
belongs to the man who has something 
like inspiration to assist him, who, as he 
walks the fields, can see in the lowly violet 
that looks up to him, a meek and implor- 
ing look, telling of 

" Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

This impulse springs from what we be- 
lieve to be a spirit, that Nature has sympa- 
thetic with our own, and which we may 
denominate the Humanity of Nature. It 
teaches us to believe with Kuskin, " that 
every flower enjoys the air it breathes," 
and makes us refrain from crushing with 
our unheeding tread, the lowliest bud, for 
fear of giving it some pain. It led Words- 
worth to write : 

" The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love." 



Shakspeare blew a breath of life akin to 
his own gentle nature, into every object of 
the scene, when he described a stream that 

" Doth make sweet music with the enameled stone, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every flower 
It overtaketh in its pilgrimage. 11 

Miss Bremer knew it. when she said, 

" God sends upon the wings of spring 
Fresh thoughts into the hearts of flowers." 

Take Byron's rendering of the tremor 
of a grove in a moment of utter suspense 
of the breeze — 

" And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer." 

See what Whittier sees of a morning hour, 
when 

" The mists are lifted from the rills, 
Like the white wing of prayer ; 
They lean above the ancient hills 
As doing homage there." 

Or learn with him a lesson, from the waves 
upon the beach, how 

" They kneel upon the sloping sand, 
As bends the human knee, 
A beautiful and tireless band, 
The priesthood of the sea !" 

In the following passage of the Golden 
Legend, how electrically the mind gives, as 
to a disembodied spirit, a shape to the 

"Wind, that through the corridor 
Just stirs the curtain and no more, 
And touching the seolian strings, 
Faints with Vie burden that it brings."* 

Take again those humanizing epithets 
applied to natural objects or phenomena, 
and we will find both in the language of 
poets, and in our every day converse even, 
a recognition of the sentiment — such as in 
the "wailing" gale; the "creeping" wind; 
the " sighing" pines ; the " ruffian" blast ; 
the " pitiless" storm ; the " riotous" waves ; 
"frowning" rocks; "exulting" river, and 
many like. The poets know what an in- 
crease of effect they gain in describing the 
motion of such objects, by applying a hu- 
manizing verb, as, for example, in Shaks- 
peare, 

" But look 1 The morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill j" 

Again — 

" And jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops;" * 



* There is a grace here not attained by his predeces- 
sor ; as compare Byron's Bride of Abydos, 

" Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with per- 
fume, 
Wax faint o'er the gardens of Glil in her bloom." 

Equalled though, perhaps, by Shelley in his Sensitive 
Plant, 

" Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with, too mucli sweet these heavy-winged 
thieves." 

Yet we think the Cambridge poet takes a higher flight 
when be materializes something, so peculiarly impalp- 
able as music, for fragrance can be carried, but only 
the remembrance of sound. 



Or here — 4 

" And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's portals ;" 

AndinRowe — "' 

"And guilty Night ,' ' 

Hasty to spread her horror o'er the world, 
Rides on the dusky air." 

So in Southey, 

" The sun comes forth, and like a god 
Bides through rejoicing Heaven." 

As vivid as the bolt itself, is this in. ' 
Byron, 

" From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder." 

Or when he speaks of the Oorsair-bark, \ 

" She walks the waters like a thing oflife ;" - 

And in the epithet here used by Street,, 
there is a close approximation to the effect 
of a rain-cloud travorsing the fields, 

" And in its vapory mantle onward steps 
The summer shower." 

Truly it is this bestowing of a humanity 
that gives life to Nature, as well as to 
poetry. How wonderfully does it do it 
here, in this often-admired line from the' 
Merchant of Venice, 

" How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank :" 

And in this, v : 

" The sweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odor j" 

Or in this, 

"The air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself . 
Unto our gentle senses." , •'"" 

We recognize, then, beneath the mere 
outside of this world of Nature, that is 
about tis everywhere, a spirit of its »wn, 
something like to the soul in man. ;It is 
no mere hallucination. Not so solely ima- 
ginative, indeed, as that other, the spirits . 
world; there are yet actual tangible things 
for us to inform and breathe into a conscious 
existence. To the boor, it may be mere 
sky and water, earth and stone; bnt the 
intellectually refined finds it animate -with 
a life, that claims sympathy with his own. 
It is no longer a mere reflection on the rer 
tina of the bodily eye, it stands equally por- 
trayed on that of the mind's eye. Bound 
to our fellow-men by human ties, .and in- 
stinctively applying the gauge of onr own 
feelings to all we see in them, it becomes 
with us a habit, that we extend even to onr 
appreciation of Nature, until we humanly 
vitalize it, and address it and judge it in a 
like manner. We bestow upon it the 
dearest of our emotions. We love it. 
" 'Tis then," says Emerson, " the passion 
remakes the world. It makes all things 
alive and significant. Nature grows con- 
scious. The clouds have faces; the trees of 
the forest, the waving grass and peeping 
flowers have grown intelligent, and man 
almost fears to intrust them with the 
secret, which they seem to invite." 

Thus we, at length, may have found, we 
have a brotherhood of feelings with other 
objects, than those that bear our mortal 
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shape. "Wild scenes and calm may give us 
corresponding affections; association may 
work its influences npon our mental facul- 
ties;, but, beyond this, there is something 
that allies itself with the soul. Perhaps, it 
is only an idea, but it appertains in the 
* round of thought, as much to the actual, as 
the two images on the opposite side of a 
thaumatrope become joined in its revolu- 
tions. We are glad to bring to our aid 
such a lover, and companion of Nature as 
old Christopher North. What he had ob- 
served, may well be relied upon. "The 
forms of IJature," he says, " undergo a half 
humanizing process under . the intensity of 
our love, yet still retain the character of 
the insensate creation, thus affecting us 
with a sweet, strange, almost bewildering, 
blended emotion, that scarcely belongs to 
either separately, but to both together 
clings as to a phenomenon that only the 
eye of genius sees, because only the soul of 
genius, can give it a presence. Almost all 
human Nature can, in some measure, un- 
derstand and feel the most exquisite and 
recondite image, which only the rarest ge- 
nius could produce. Were it not so, great 
poets might break their harps, and go down 
themselves in Helicon." Thus much does 
the artistic mind depend upon kindred qua- 
lities in others, and is fortunate, in propor- 
tion as.it finds them. 

The most obvious of these likenesses be- 
tween man, or his works, and Nature, 
refer to mere resemblances of shape or out- 
line. Mungo Park tells us that he met 
with a rocky mountain, so very like a 
Gothic cathedral in all its details, that only 
the closest inspection could convince him 
it was not the work of man. The " Curio- 
sities of Literature " affords us a list of si- 
milar coincidences. Every one's experi- 
ence tells of such, especially those that 
have occurred from the obscurity of lights. 
The writer remembers himself one evening, 
just after sunset, as he was wandering 
through one of the valleys of the Odenwald, 
how, upon a distant knoll, brought out in 
relief against the sky, by the conjunction of 
two trees, a gigantic horseman loomed up 
before him, perfect in shape, even to the 
pricked-up ears of the animal, and the 
dancing plume of his rider. This is the 
mere outside matter-of-fact. We touch a 
vein of poetry when we ignore the palpa- 
ble, and with more subtlety discover those 
resemblances, which induce us to speak of 
the "blushing" rose, the "vain" poppy, 
and the "humble" violets. There is a beau- 
tiful poem by Freiligrath, called " The Re- 
venge of the Flowers," in which a young 
girl is sleeping beside a vase of flowers, 
which she has plucked from the garden — 

"All is still, and deep the silence 1 
Suddenly a murmur heard ; 
Every leaf and every stemlet, 
Hustles, trembles, and is stirred. 

" Wavers from each open chalice 
Spirit swarms in phantom forms I 
Raiments of the-softest vapor, 
Crowniets fair, and shields they bear !" 

And so he goes on to describe, as springing 
from out the cap of each some being, 
whose form is in unison either with the 
shape_ or sentiment of the flower, when 
chanting a solemn song, they proceed to in- 
flict their revenge, and then waver back to 
their cells; leaving the maiden, the love- 
)iest Of the dead. A beautiful, most artis- 



tic rendering it is, in the way of a solution 
of the effects, that the inhaling of the ob- 
noxious gases of flowers may, perchance, 
produce. We have seen an illustration of 
the poem by a Dusseldorf artist, where at 
first sight nothing appeared beyond the 
flowers in the vase, bending over a sleep- 
ing girl ; but, upon nearer examination, the 
humanity displayed itself, each phantom 
shape being most exquisitely blended with 
the flower itself, seeming its living spirit. 

"We want to place in contrast with this, 
a little poem of Heine's : — 

*' A fir-tree standeth lonely, 

Where bleak the north winds blow ; 
It sleeps, with pallet only 
Of ice and frozen snow. 

" And there it dreameth weary 
Of Palm in tropic-land ; 
Which mourneth and is dreary 
Amid the burning sand." 

How much beyond the piece of Freili- 
grath's, in all that partakes of the innate 
humanity of Nature! No ordinary mind 
could have felt so much in this solitary de- 
nizen of a northern ice-field. "What an in- 
fusion of Heine's own being ! When we 
think of these eight lines, we feel surprised 
that their author should have written so 
irreverently in much that he has. Take 
the same idea, or reverse it, and plant it in 
the mind of a man, similarly circumstanced, 
where in matter-of-fact, it only belongs, 
and how much does it lose of poetry ? The 
recognition of it there implies but ordinary 
poetic powers. As for instance, in this 
passage of a poem, called " "Walks in the 
Forest,", by Mr. Gisborne, where a shep- 
herd youth, in the heat of a fervid sum- 
mer's noon, throws himself on the sward, 
and — 

" Panting, bare-headed, and with ont-stretched arms, 
He sleeps, and dreams of winter's frosty gale, 
Of Sunless thickets, rills, and breezy course, . 

Morn's dewy freshness, and cool rest at eve." 

But mark ; there is nothing here to ren- 
der back the opposing sentiment, as in the 
case of the palm in Heine's stanzas : nor is 
there in the following from Lowell's poem 
of "The Captive." It falls also below 
Heine's, in his selection of its kind for the 
object of its yearning: yet there is true 
poetry in it : 

" On a green spot in the desert, 
Gleaming like an emerald star, 

Where a palm-tree in lone silence, 
Yearning for its mate afar, 

Droops above a silver runnel, 
Slender as a scimitar," Ac. 

There seems to be something peculiar in 
the natures of the Palm and Pine, which 
fits them in the eye of the poet for the ex- 
pression of human feelings. Listen to what 
associations cling about them to Bayard 
Taylor, in the rich regions of Eldorado : — 
" I stopped under a Palm tree, and let my 
horse crop a little grass. In lightness, grace, 
and exquisite symmetry, the Palm is a per- 
fect type of the rare and sensuous expres- 
sion of Beauty in the South. The first 
sight of the tree had nearly charmed me 
into disloyalty to my native Pine; but 
when the wind blew, and I heard the sharp, 
metallic rustle of its leaves, I retained the 
old allegiance. The truest interpreter of 
Beauty is in the voice, and no tree has a 
voice like the Pine,modulated to a rhythmic 



accord with the subtlest flow of Fancy, 
touched with a human sympathy for the 
expression of Hope, and Love, and Sorrow, 
and sounding in an awful undertone, to the 
darkest excess of Passion." How does 
Howadji exclaim in his delicious reveries 
over the landscape of the Nile : "And Palm 
groves stand, each palm a poem, brimming 
your memory with beauty !" Or mark the 
more technical language of Lowell, which 
shall yet invest every pine I may see with 
something more than the mere prosody of 
the thing — "Look at the forest, the Pine, 
sending out stanza after stanza, spray to 
spray, and leaf to leaf, strophe and anti- 
strophe, till the tree stands an ode, through 
which the unthinking wind cannot wander 
without finding the melody in it, and pass- 
ing away in music." 

Take note again, those who have not 
failed to mark in their own experience how 
outward sounds will -chime in with the 
spirit of our .dreams, with what a soul of 
humanity Shelley has endowed the little 
Sensitive Plant: 

" Only over head the sweet nightingale, 
Ever sang more sweet as the day might fail ; 
And snatches of its Elysian chant 
Were mixed with the dreams of the Sensitive 
Plant." 

Indeed, take that whole poem, and what 
humanity there is in all of it. Take many 
of the finest passages of Wordsworth, aye, 
we may say, all of them, for it was his chief 
pleasure and duty to discover this spirit of 
Nature : 

"A primrose by the fiver's brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more." 

No, no ; it was something more to "Words- 
worth. Christopher North tells us so. He 
says, " The poet gives the something more, 
till we start at the disclosure, as at a lonely 
apparition — yet an apparition of beauty 
not foreign to the flower, but exhaling from 
its petals, which till that moment seemed 
to us but an ordinary bunch of leaves." 

We are somewhat surprised at a criticism ' 
of our good-natured Professor upon a pas- 
sage in Thomson's Seasons, which we quote 
with his italics : 

" Her bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening earth 
With looks o/.dumb despair." 

Upon which ho observes: "The second 
line is perfect, but the Ettrick Shepherd 
agreed with us — one night at Ambrose's — 
that the third was not quite right. Sheep, 
he agreed with us, do not deliver them- 
selves up to despair under any circumstances, 
and here Thomson transferred what would 
have been his own feelings in a correspond- 
ing condition, to animals who dreadlessly 
follow their instincts." Now, we do not 
like to differ from the confrere of Maga, 
but we think that the poetry of the whole 
matter lies in precisely what he objects to. 
If we can believe the second line, we do 
not see why we need stop at the third. 
That is just the " touch beyond" (as Mr. 
Lowell would say), the mere prose of the 
matter. He has done in verse precisely 
what Landseer would do with his pencil. 
He has informed and given an intelligence 
to whatever he touched, just as a true poet 
should, and we are surprised at Kit. 

Justin "Winsoe. 



